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PERFORMANCE 


From the beginning of this great swing smoother, more accurate, 
line, more than 18 years ago, Hanna more powerful. 


has put only the finest materials and Hanna Woods—Ash, Hickory and 


workmanship into Batrite Bats. Beaverwood, are carefully select- 


ed at the lathe, graded and 
processed. 


Along with these fine qualities, 
Hanna has pioneered almost every 
major bat improvement during this 


period. For example: Hanna Non-Chip Process corrects 


the main causes of checking, sliv- 


Hanna Batrite Cup-Bats give a ering, chipping. It literally seals 


new center of balance, make the the fibres of the wood together, 
without affecting driving power, 


prolongs the life of favorite bats. 


HANNA 


BATRITE 


BASEBALL BATS 


Hanna Batrite Bats have won their reputation 
through performance, and Hanna will continue to 
make every bat to these same high standards of 
quality, regardless of the number produced. See the 


W/, Hanna line at your local sporting goods dealer's. 


HANNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CUP BAT ATHENS, GEORGIA 


























On Future Delivery of Leather Football Shoes ! 


THE SCARCITY OF LEATHER MAKES FUTURE DELIVERY OF LEATHER TOP 
FOOTBALL SHOES EXTREMELY UNCERTAIN! THESE DUCK UPPER SHOES 
WILL SOLVE YOUR FOOTBALL SHOE PROBLEMS. STURDILY CONSTRUCTED, 
THOROUGHLY TESTED, SUITABLE FOR PRACTICE AND GAME USE. 





METAL EYELETS 

















No. 8F - List $1299 Trade $895 No. 8F 


Heavy olive drab duck uppers, leather reinforced reed roorsat | 
saddle instep, leather eyelet lacer strip and ankle patch. “ove mone”, 
Genuine Goodyear welt construction, oak soles with 
cadmium plated rust-proof Swedish spring steel plates. 
Hard toe, straight shank, high 11 eyelet uppers. One 
piece leather outside counter pocket and back stay, 
leather counters. Top of uppers reinforced with 4 ee 
leather, bound tongue. Goldsmith ‘Smooth Insole” ENT |” ee 
cleat assembly, detachable regulation “‘C’’ 74-inch high : Goes 


hexagon base cleats. 


Stock Sizes—6 to 12 inclusive, E width. GoopveaRr  —— siti. 


LEATHER 
ANKLE PATCH 


VY OURABLE 
UPPERS 


Geld Smith 
SMOOTH INSOLE 
CLEAT UNITS 


No. 12F - List $899 Trade $595 


Heavy olive drab duck uppers, leather reinforced No. 12F _ see 


saddle instep. Leather back stay, top of uppers rein- I sve Pare 


PEBBLED FOOTBALL 
LEATHER EYELET 


forced with leather. Leather eyelet lacer strip, leather ° to jam 
ankle patch. Hard toe, rock oak soles with steel 
plates, reinforced nail-clinched shank. Bolt, nut and 
washer cleat assembly, detachable regulation ‘‘C”’ 
¥-inch high hexagon base cleats. 


Stock Sizes—5 to 12 inclusive, E width. 


HEAVY OURABLE 
DUCK UPPERS 


These Shoes are now in Produc- we “ee 


DETACHABLE 2 
© 1/8" FOOTBALL FELT SOCK LINING 
CLEATS 


tion... Delivery Guaranteed... 


Order Now from your GoldSmith Distributor! 


The Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 now governs Trade and List prices. Suggested prices only appear on this ad, 


THE P GOLDSMITH SONS INC. CINCINNATI 14, OHIO U.S.A. 





























WEW BASKETBALL DIGEST 


A completely new edition of the popu- 
lar Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches 
Digest is just off the press. Filled with 
articles, play diagrams, photos, and 
suggestions on Offense, Defense, and 
Fundamentals. by America's leading 
coaches. Your copy is free for the 
asking. Clip the coupon — today. 





oe oe oe oe ae MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY o@ a= am om om 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 


i Please send me a free copy of the new Seal-O-San Basketball 
i Coaches Digest. 


Coach 





School 








City. State. 
= oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


SOME CALL IT 
ae 7] 
LUCK 

But 5350 Coaches Call it 

“FORESIGHT”’ 


OW does it happen that this year again, 

most winners in the nation’s tourna- 
ments are teams coached on Seal-O-San? 
Is it luck or is it foresight? The answer is 
unmistakably clear when you ask the successful 
coaches. To a man they’ll tell you that luck 
played only a small part. They were indeed 
lucky when they recognized the need for Seal- 
O-San before the start of the basketball season. 
The rest was foresight—a deliberate plan to 
develop better teamwork, faster footwork, and 
greater team strength. With a slip-proof Seal- 
O-San finished floor, these top-flight coaches 
knew they could count on two advantages most 
needed to win—Condition and Confidence. 
With Seal-O-San on your floor, your boys 
quickly develop confidence. For Seal-O-San’s 
non-skid surface allows a player to pivot, pass, 
dribble and shoot without fear of pulling a 
muscle or spraining an ankle. Naturally, with 
injuries absent, the entire squad remains at 
peak strength. Thus, reserves and first-stringers 
have thorough ‘knowledge of fundamentals, 
offense and defense. For these reasons teams 
coached on Seal-O-San floors are favorites at 
tourney time. 
Don’t count on luck to bring you a champion- 
ship. Use foresight and put a mop-applied 
low-cost, non-slippery Seal-O-San finish on 
your gym floor—now. 


THE HUNTINGTON 48 LABORATORIES INC 


oruven HUNTINGTON INDIANA Toronto 


SEALO-SAR 
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ALL THE Voir 


SYNTHETIC-RUBBER-COVERED 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Yes—the armed forces have first call 
on our output. That's why your dealer 
has only a limited quantity of Voit Syn- 
thetic-Rubber-Covered athletic equip- 
ment. As to the limited quantity avail- 
able for civilian use, be assured orders will be appor- 
tioned fairly among our customers. We fully expect to 
take care of your total requirements in late summer 
and fall. To get your share of these new balls now, 
contact your dealer early. Voit Synthetic-Rubber- 
Covered Basketballs, Footballs, Soccer Balls, Volley 
Balls, Water Polo Balls, and Soft Balls play better, last 
longer, resist wear on rough playing surfaces, stay 
inflated longer. Write for illustrated price list today. 


BUY WAR BONDS REGULARLY 


© || IT SYNTHETIC-RUBBER-COVERED 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Mfgd. by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
Chicago Branch—180 No. Wacker Drive—Zone 6 
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Above: Maury-BrookE HALL. Chemistry building named 
in honor of two distinguished former members of V.M.I. 
faculty: Commodore Matthew Fontaine Maury, “Path- 
finder of the Seas,’ and Colonel John Mercer Brooke, 
designer of the “Merrimac” and inventor of the deep-sea 
sounding apparatus. 


Below: The late William Morrison Wood, ’67, pinning 
battle streamer on V.M.I. colors during V.M.I.’s centen- 
nial year, 1939. Mr. Wood was sole survivor, at the time, 
of V.M.I.’s “New Market Corps,’ which participated as 
a unit in the battle of New Market, May 15, 1864. 
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Southern 
Virginia Military 


By COL. H. M. READ 
Director of Publicity 


HE Virginia Military Institute opened its 

doors on November 11, 1839. In falling snow 

of that early winter day, the first Corps of 
V. M. I. Cadets—twenty-three young Virginians— 
took up residence at Lexington, there to embark 
on the advantages to be gained from combining 
education with the training and discipline of a 
military life. 

The original buildings of the Institute were those 
of a state arsenal, constructed shortly after the 
War of 1812 to care for the accumulation of arms 
and munitions, the preservation of which was a 
perennial problem created by the ever-changing 
militia system in use at the time. The garrison of 
the arsenal had been one captain and twenty-eight 
enlisted men. Although subject to military dis- 
cipline, this guard was not prevented from making 
use of its leisure time in such a way as to make it 
an undesirable element in a small town. Conse- 
quently, from the very erection of the arsenal, 
plans for changing the nature of its administration 
were discussed. 

“THE WEST POINT OF THE SOUTH” Is PLANNED 

Various solutions were proposed, but about 1834 
the idea of a state military school, “on the plan of 
the West Point Academy,” began to be championed 
by Col. J. T. L. Preston, a citizen of Lexington, 
who was later to serve forty-one years as a profes- 
sor of the school. It was he who 
had much to do with encourag- 
ing the legislation by the State 
assembly which finally resulted 
in the establishment of the In- 
stitute. He is also credited with 
having named it, explaining his 
selection thus: 

“VIRGINIA—A state institu- 
tion, neither sectional nor de- 
nominational. MILITARY — its 


a characteristic feature. INSTI- 
4 re 


} 


) « HAIL V. M. I:! 
Red, white and yellow floats on high, 
The Institute shall never die, 

So now, Keydets, with one voice cry: 
God bless our team and V. M. I. 
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TUTE—something different from either college or 
university. The three features thus indicated are 
the basis of a triangular pyramid, of which the 
sides will preserve their mutual relation to what- 
ever height the structure may rise.” 

The first board of visitors chose as its president, 
Col. Claudius Crozet, a graduate of L’Ecole Poly- 
technique, an artillery officer under Napoleon in 
the Russian campaign, in which he was captured, 
subsequently professor of engineering at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. 


and at the time, State Engineer of Virginia. His 
remains were reinterred on the Institute grounds 
in 1942. Regulations were adopted, patterned after 
those at West Point, for governing the Institute, 
and Professor (later Major General) Francis H. 
Smith, a distinguished graduate of West Point and 
at the time professor of mathematics at Hampden- 
Sydney College, was selected as superintendent. 
For the first two years, General Smith and Colonel 
Preston constituted the entire faculty. Their names 
are irrevocably bound up with the history of the 
school. Both served until 1890, when they died 
within three months of each other. 

“STONEWALL” JACKSON BECOMES A PROFESSOR 

The original arsenal buildings were poorly 
adapted to educational purposes. The enrollment 
increased and new buildings were added from 
time to time until the Mexican War, which broke 
out four years after the first class had been gradu- 
ated, and witnessed the baptism by fire under 

(Continued on page 24) 








Jackson Memorial Hall and corner of Wm. H. Cocke Hall from the Memorial Garden. Jackson Memorial 
Hall houses auditorium, small gymnasium, and large swimming pool. Wm. H. Cocke, ’94, Hall memo- 
rializing V.M.I. Class of which Brig. Gen. Cocke, fourth superintendent, was a member, is among the larg- 
est gymnasiums in the South, with space (on one of the four floors) for three basketball courts and indoor , 
running track, 12 laps to a mile. | 
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ATHLETIC DIRECTOR—V. M. I. 


Vv. M. I.’s athletic director, Lieut.-Col. Blandy B. Clarkson, was 
one of the finest all-round athletes ever developed at the Institute. 
During his cadet days, before Freshman rules applied, he was for 
four years a football, baseball, and basketball regular, winning 
eleven monograms and missing the twelfth only because as a fresh- 
man football player he broke his shoulder. 


Clarkson was born at Millboro, Va., in 1890, and attended 
Augusta Military Academy, where he starred in athletics before 
entering V. M. I. At the Institute, he was graduated in 1914 as 
second ranking cadet captain and president of his class. He cap- 
tained the baseball team and won the Williamson-Graham cup 
awarded at that time to the best all-round athlete in the corps. 


After graduation, Blandy taught and coached at Marion Insti- 
tute for three years before World War I, and one year afterwards. 
During the war he was commissioned as a captain and later was 
promoted to major, seeing sixteen months of service overseas, in- 
cluding the Argonne and St. Mihiel offensives. 


Returning to his alma mater in 1920 as an instructor in the 
Department of Mathematics, in which he is now an associate pro- 
fessor, he served as head coach of three sports and graduate man- 
ager until 1927, when he gave up active coaching and became 
director of athletics. 


Clarkson coached V. M. I.’s most famous football team, the 
original ‘Flying Squadron” of 1920, which numbered the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania among its nine victims. This team was un- 
defeated and united and rolled up 431 points to 20 for all oppo- 
nents. Another fine Clarkson-coached eleven was the 1923 team, 
which lost only to Georgia Tech by a 10-to-7 score. 


LT.-CoL. BLANDY B. CLARKSON 





V.M.I. Monogram Club standing in front of inscription on wall of parapet rising from Memorial Garden. 
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ITH the game even and no 

W special weather conditions to 

consider, a safe rule to fol- 

low in quarterbacking is: a team 

should kick on first down from the 

one-yard line to the 19-yard line; 

on second down in the twenties; 

third down in the thirties; fourth or 

first down in the forties—first down 
as a kick quick and surprise. 


To change your strategy and pass 
in your own territory, your quarter- 
back should be in a similar position 
on the field and in the same down 
from which he has kicked previous- 
ly. This is to be used as a surprise 
from the kicking formation. If you 
have been kicking when on your 
own 21-yard line on second down 
with 8 yards to go, the next time you 
are in this position, you might fake 
a kick, and either pass or run. Par- 
ticular position should be given to 
the down and position on the field. 

Passes as a rule should be thrown 
as follows: in your own territory, no 
passes except from fake kicks; be- 
tween the forties, long passes; as 
you progress into opponent’s terri- 
tory, shorten your passes. In a pass- 
ing situation, when a team is expect- 
ing a pass, the defenders drop back. 
Therefore, it should be better to 
throw.a quick, short pass, and let 
the receiver try to make the distance 
running rather than throw a long 
pass and expect no run. 

Passes thrown on first down al- 
ways have a better chance of being 
completed, and so any time you feel 
fairly certain that you can make a 
first down with one less down than 
you have at your disposal, it is an 
excellent idea to pass. For instance, 
if you have second down and a yard 
to go and do not have to kick until 
fourth down, you have an extra 
down at your disposal. But if you 
have to kick on third down, it would 
be wise for you to try for the first 
down. If you are in your own terri- 
tory and have second down and five 
to go, you have at the most one or 
two downs to make five yards, be- 
cause you will have to kick on the 
third or fourth down. Therefore, a 
pass would not be as much of a sur- 
prise as it would be if you were on 
the opponent’s 20-yard line with sec- 
ond down and five to go. In this sit- 
uation, not having to kick, you have 
three downs to make your five 
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QUARTERBACK PLAY 


By ALLISON T. S. HUBERT 
Head Coach, V. M. I. 





yards. Likewise, in your own terri- 
tory, when you pass on first down, 
you have only one down to make 
ten yards, but as you near the op- 
ponent’s goal line, you can pass on 
first or second down. If the pass is 
incomplete, your running plays in- 
crease; that is, if you have three 
downs to make ten yards, you need 
average only three and a third yards 
a down; if you have two downs left, 
you need to average five yards. 


Advancing the ball by rushing is 
getting harder and harder under 
modern conditions, and it is not a 
good idea to show your pet plays 
until you think you have a fair 
chance to score with them. Save 
something new, and use it as you 
approach the opponent’s goal line. 


Games may be won or lost by the 
use of proper or improper forma- 
tions. If a team is using a punt, a 
semi-punt, or a loose formation in 
addition to its regular close or buck- 
ing formation, the punt and other 
loose formations should be used in 
the team’s own territory in order to 
spread the defense and have the ad- 
vantage of a kicking threat. 

“When you are using the punt for- 
mation in your own territory, it is 
unwise to shift to the close forma- 
tion when a short gain is needed. 
For instance, if you are on your 35- 
yard line and have third down and 
three yards to go and want to risk 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Allison T. S$. Hubert, known as 
“Pooley” or “Papa Pooley” to 
sports fans throughout the na- 
tion, has been V. M. I.’s head 
coach since January, 1937. He 
is head mentor in football, base- 
ball, and basketball, though in 
the last-named sport he has dele- 
gated actual coaching duties in 
all except two seasons since com- 
ing to Lexington. 

Born in 1901, “Pooley” was a 
16-year-old freshman in Meri- 
dian (Miss.) High School when 
the United States entered World 
War I. He enlisted in the U. S. 
Navy and had more than two 
years of service, including more 
than a year of overseas duty on 
convoys. 

After graduation from Mis- 
souri Military Academy, Hubert 
attended the University of Ala- 
bama for four years, starring in 
football and baseball. He was 
captain of football in 1924, All- 
Southern in 1924 and 1925, and 
All-American in 1925. He starred 
on the first Southern team to ap- 
pear in the Rose Bowl when he 
quarterbacked Alabama to a 20- 
19 victory over the University of 
Washington on January 1, 1926. 

The life insurance business 
and professional athletics occu- 
pied Hubert for five years after 
his college days. He played pro- 
fessional baseball in the Pied- 
mont and Southern Leaques and 
professional football with Red 
Grange’s New York Yankees, the 
Armco Club of Ashland, Ky., and 
the Ironton (Ohio) Tanks. 

He was head coach of all sports 
for six years at the Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) State Teachers College, 
and his fine record there was 
largely responsible for his being 
offered the position of head coach 
at V. M. I. In Lexington, Hu- 
bert’s teams have been consist- 
ently successful and always su- 
perbly coached. He has won state 
championships in both football 
and basketball and has developed 
such outstanding football stars as 
Andy Trzeciak, Paul Shu, Bosh 
Pritchard, and Joe Muha, all of 
them highly mentioned for All- 
America honors. 








Joe Daher, serving his first 
year on V. M. I.’s academic and 
athletic staffs, was an assistant 
coach in football last fall and is 
acting as head coach of basket- 


ball this winter. As basketball 
coach, he replaces Jimmy Walk- 
er, former Alabama Rose Bowl 
star, who has been reported killed 
in action while on leave from 
V. M. |. to serve as a lieutenant, 
U.S.N.R. Daher is also an in- 
structor in mathematics and in 
the department of physical edu- 
cation. 

Lt. Daher played football, bas- 
ketball, and baseball at Bucknell 
University, where he received his 
B.S. deqree in 1935 and his Mas- 
ter of Science degree in Mathe- 
matics in 1940. At 19 he was 
given a trial with the Pittsburgh 
Pirates as a pitcher, but an arm 
injury during his senior year in 
college cut short any hopes of a 
professional career. 

Joe was formerly head coach 
of basketball at Morris-Harvey 
College, where his team was a 
repeated runner-up in the West 
Virginia State tournament. At 
Manhattan College last year, his 
team, the “Jaspers,” probably 
the youngest in the East, was one 
of the eight teams to compete in 
the National Invitation tourna- 
ment held in Madison Square 
Garden. This team won 18 of 20 
aames for the best record in Man- 
hattan’s history. 

In 1941 Lt. Daher wrote a 
textbook, “Fundamentals of Bas- 
ketball,” which has been widely 
read and used. His articles have 
appeared frequently in sports 
periodicals for the lost five years. 
The most recent article, “A Pre- 
Conceived Offense,” appeored 
with illustrotions in the 1943 


Converse Rubber Yearbook and 
received much favorable com- 
ment. 
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INDIVIDUAL BASKETBALL 
DEFENSIVE PLAY 


By JOSEPH G. DAHER 
Basketball Coach, V.M.I. 


HE most important factor in 
coaching basketball is simplic- 
ity. This applies to college as 
well as to high school and grammar 
school basketball. The game re- 
quires, of both coaches and players, 
unlimited patience and time in per- 
fecting even the simplest fundamen- 
tals. The game of basketball in its 
recent development has become in 
one sense a science worthy of min- 
ute detail study. Like any other 
science, to know it well one must 
have a thorough knowledge in the 
principal fundamentals; sweeping 
generalities will not do; and vague- 
ness of instruction is fatal. This will 
be even more evident under present 
abnormal conditions of competitive 
athletics. 

The secret of good _ basketball 
coaching is the correct use of drill 
in the fundamental movements, at 
the proper moment, and for an ade- 
aguate length of time. The golf pro- 
fessional teaching the “duffer” is a 
good example; the teacher is one 
who knows how and the “duffer” is 
the one who wants to.learn. So the 
“pro” makes the “duffer” drill for a 
long period of time, keeping an eye 
on him, making little suggestions 
and changes until the swing comes 
smoothly and efficiently. One lesson 
is usually not enough, for when the 
“duffer” is left to himself he will 
revert to tight muscles, fight the 
ball, move his head, bend the left 
elbow, and change his stance. But 
given an individual who wants to 
learn, drill is the way out. The 
coach should teach as though he, 
too, is paid ten dollars per lesson per 
puvil and as though his job depend- 
ed on his delivering the goods. Many 
coaches fail to do a proper coaching 
job because thev know neither the 
valve and function of drill nor the 
proper execution of the succession 
of movements that exist in the play- 
ing of basketball. 

Many systems of team defense 
have been advanced, but whatever 
the team defense, its fundamental 
strength can be no stronger than the 
defensive ability of each member of 
the team. The players of any sys- 
tem are called upon to guard men, 
with and without the ball, who 
employ offensive maneuvers and 
changes of tactics to offset the de- 
fensive strength of their opponent. 





To be successful as an individual 
guard, the boy must be mentally 
alert. The offensive player always 
has the advantage over the defen- 
sive player, because the defensive 
player most assuredly does not 
know the exact intentions of his op- 
ponent. You will hear an occasional 
“T thought I had him” remark made 
by a defensive player who was un- 
able to stay with his offensive op- 
ponent, but such players are actual- 
ly mentally sluggish on the defense. 

Defense is hard work. The boy 
does not realize as much enjoyment 
and interest as he does in offensive 
drill, hence the majority of the 
plans of the coach should be made 
in perfecting defensive play. To 
add further, equally important with 
the ability to score is to keep the 
opponent from scoring. Defense is 
everything a player does while his 
opponents are in possession of the 
ball. In general, there are only two 
types of defensive play, Man-to- 
Man and Zone. There are aS many 
variations in each style and in com- 
binations of the two as there are 
coaches teaching the game. Basket- 
ball games always will be won by 
the team scoring the most points, 
and the old saying, “A team you 
cannot stop is a team you cannot 
beat,” will continue to hold true. 
However, a team must give up the 
ball every time it scores and it re- 
quires considerable defensive skill 
to prevent the opponent from keep- 
ing possession of the ball and scor- 
ing once they have the ball. A good 
defense properly handled and taught 
is a powerful weapon in the coach’s 
hands. 

There are essentially four factors 
in individual defensive basketball 
play. The first fundamental is that 
of position. Generally speaking, a 
defensive player must be on a 
straight line -from the offensive 
player to the basket. His distance 
must be such that he can best de- 
fend against the set-shot, the drib- 
ble, or the pass. 

One of the first essentials of good 
position is that of proper balance; 
that is, a wide base with the feet 
comfortably spread, knees slightly 
bent, and the hips somewhat low- 
ered. His weight must be equally 
distributed on the balls of the feet 

(Continued on page 27) 
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~CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING 


leaped for height or distance, 

and thrown weights since time 
immemorial. From the days of the 
original Olympic games to this day 
of the modern track and field meet, 
there is generally on the varied track 
program at least one event which 
appeals to a normal boy. 

In running, however, the tendency 
in this country until recent years 
was for track candidates to flock to 
the shorter races, which seem more 
exciting and which do not require 
the competitor to face the long 
weeks of hard training necessary if 
he is determined to improve as a 
distance runner. Two things have 
helped to stimulate interest in the 
longer races: first, the world-record 
performances of such foreign run- 
ners as Nurmi, Haegg, and Arne An- 
derson, who inspired Americans like 
Glenn Cunningham, Don Lash, Greg 
Rice, Gil Dodds, and Bill Hulse to 
wipe out times that had stood for 
years; second, the stress on military 
track in wartime, with 300-yard 
races, obstacle courses, and cross- 
country jaunts a vital part of the 


Bex and young men have run, 


Col. Hernando M. Read, known 
as “Son” to V. M. I. men and as 
a “jack-of-all-trades” at the In- 
stitute, is director of publicity, 
track and cross-country coach, 
professor of English and Speak- 
ing, and assistant in the depart- 





By COL. HERNANDO M. READ 


training to develop strength and 
stamina. 

It is true that 300-yard races and 
obstacle courses are not “distance 
races,” but they will benefit the 
runner and his times will be lowered 
if he has developed his heart, lungs, 
and leg-muscles by running cross- 
country. Long hours of walking and 
jogging uphill and down (even on 
roads and pavements) give the run- 
ner staying-power—what the old- 
timers used to call “bottom.” 

Cross-country running in schools 
and colleges can be used for three 
separate and distinct purposes: (1) 
as a conditioner for other sports; for 
instance, everyone knows that box- 
ers and wrestlers need plenty of 
“road work” in order to get and 
stay in the best condition, and many 
a football player, basketball player, 
baseball player, or tennis player 
would profit much more from cross- 
country running than from listless 
jogging around a track or ball park; 
(2) as a conditioner for spring track 
events; 440-yard and 880-yard run- 
ners, milers and two-milers definite- 
ly need work over the cross-country 





ment of physical training for 
ASTP trainees. 

He was born in Texas in 1897, 
and as the son of an Army officer 
received his early education in 
various states and in the Philip- 
pine Islands. He attended West 
Texas Military Academy (now 
Texas Military Institute) for four 
years before entering V. M. I. at 
the age of fifteen. He was a dis- 
tinguished graduate of the Class 


‘of 1916, and as a cadet was edi- 


tor of the annual, a member of 
the barracks newspaper staff, a 
cadet first lieutenant, class his- 
torian, and a varsity track mon- 
ogram winner. 

Returning at 19 to V. M. I. as 
an instructor, he has served at 
V. M. |. in various academic de- 
partments practically ever since. 
except for a short period during 
World War | when he was a first 
sergeant of infantry, defective 
vision having prevented his being 
commissioned. He also took one 
year leave of absence to obtain 
his Master of Arts degree in Eng- 
lish at the University of Virginia. 


Track Coach and Director of Publicity, V.M.I. 


course, and sprinters, jumpers, and 
hurdlers will benefit from it if their 
practice is properly supervised; (3) 
as a competitive team sport over dis- 
tances ranging from two to six miles. 

To comment further on this third 
purpose, I am reminded of a remark 
once made to me by “Doc” Herb 
Patchin, who has trained my track 
teams at V. M. I. since 1929. He said, 
“Coach, I don’t know whether cross- 
country makes boys crazy, or wheth- 
er only crazy boys go out for cross- 
country.” The companion remark 
was made by the Washington and 
Lee coach, Forest Fletcher, a track 
star at Notre Dame and on the 1912 
Olympic team. He told me once, 
while our squads were working out 
informally together: “Cross-country 
is the ideal sport to coach; if you 
win, nobody knows, and if you lose, 
nobody cares.” 

There is really more truth than 
humor in those comments. For in- 
stance, I have coached many cadets, 
and they in turn have competed 
against many other students—and 
the majority were “crazy” about the 

(Continued on page 26) 


Colonel Read started coaching 
V. M. I. track teams in 1918 and 
has served as head coach of var- 
sity and freshman track and 
cross-country since that time. His 
varsity track teams have been 
undefeated in dual meets for the 
last two years, in which they have 
also been Virginia state cham- 
pions and runners-up in the 
Southern Conference. He has 
developed a number of state 
champions in both track and 
cross-country, and his 1930 cross- 
country team won the Southern 
Conference title. At one time, 
four V. M. I. athletes held South- 
ern Conference records, and at 
present V. M. I. holds the 220- 
yard and 440-yard records, and 
is a joint holder of the 100-yard 
record. 

At present Colonel Read is 
chairman of the Southern Con- 
ference Track Committee, and a 
former member of the National 
Collegiate Wrestling Rules Com- 
mittee. His son is a 24-year-old 
major in the Army of the United 
States. 
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ae 4 in the Sheds 


When the sap begins to rise, America starts talk- 
ing Baseball. The chief topic of baseball men just 
now is not what teams will win the pennants this 
season or who will be the top individual perform- 
ers. They are more concerned about baseball’s 
sharp decline in recent years. It has lost its pop- 
ularity in college and has all but disappeared from 
the high school sports program. Professional 
scouts are now wondering where to look for the 
new crop of players. Sports columns throughout 
the nation have discussed the problem from every 
angle. One of the things that would help strength- 
en the base of the structure would be for the high 
schools to revive the sport. More emphasis on 
baseball in high schools would not only help solve 
the player shortage, but would make good cash 
customers out of thousands of non-participants, 
who now know and care nothing for the game. 


The school athletic officials are not crying at 
this funeral. Many of them remember the days 
when baseball scouts would sign up their star 
players while they were yet sophomores or juniors. 
Many of these boys were also star perform- 
ers on the football team. Coaches did not feel 
happy over losing these boys before graduation. 
Money and long hours of patient work had been 
spent in training them, and it was disappointing 
to be robbed of their “pay-off” years. 


Now the major leagues are hopeful that the 
schools will revive the game. This hope will not 
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be realized unless the leagues come to the assist- 
ance of the schools with something tangible. For 
years baseball fed on the schools—now it will have 
to feed the schools if it expects to receive coopera- 
tion. Baseball needs to have teams playing in the 
high schools—high schools need equipment and 
baseball coaches. It’s baseball’s next move! 





 * Ie Program 


A letter from a college senior to the campus 
newspaper suggests a problem which confronts 
the high school and college athletic departments. 
The anonymous student writes: 


“I am a senior who has taken part in a minor 
sport for four years. It is with the greatest of 
appreciation that I now write this letter. 


For my stay at college you have furnished me 
and my teammates with a good plan to practice, 
good equipment and worthy opponents. It is with 
your help that I have learned to enjoy competition 
and to fight cleaner. For the fellowship, the trips 
and the good, clean fun, I will be forever grateful.” 


Where many of the schools fail in their physical 
education program is in placing all emphasis on 
some particular sport while neglecting to provide 
for those who, because of physical limitations or 
interests, do not participate in the sport offered. 


We appreciate the importance of stressing the 
money sport (football in most schools) because 
the proceeds from this must finance the program. 
Most schools “plow” all the profits back into that 
sport and “choke off” all other activities. If some 
of the proceeds would be used to foster activities 
for the students who lack proficiency, the student 
body as a whole would benefit from the program 
and the athletic department would profit from the 
whole-hearted support and loyalty of all the stu- 
dents. A broad program calculated to enlist the 
general run of students in the competitive sports 
for which they are best equipped should be the 
aim of all progressive administrations. 
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Col. Sterling M. Heflin, known 
as “Sam” at V. M. I., has been 
freshman line coach in football 
and has coached both freshman 
and varsity wrestlers at the insti- 
tute for more than twenty years. 
He is V. M. I.’s professor of phys- 
ics and head of the Department 
of Physics. 


Heflin was born in Leesburg, 
Va., and was graduated from 
Leesburg High School before his 
matriculation at V. M. I. in the 
third (Sophomore) class in 1913. 
He was a distinguished graduate 
of the Class of 1916, and during 
his cadet days was a varsity letter 
winner in football, second rank- 
ing cadet captain in the corps, 
and winner of the Cincinnati 
medal, awarded annually for ex- 
cellence of character and effi- 
ciency of service throughout ca- 
detship. 


He was commissioned a cap- 
tain of infantry during World 
War I, and was later promoted to 
the rank of major. After the war 
he obtained the Master of Arts 
degree in Physics from Cornell 
University, and then returned to 
the coaching and teaching staffs 
at V. M. I. 


Though wrestling was not a 
regularly organized sport when 
Colonel Heflin was an undergrad- 
uate, he is not only an accom- 
plished grappler himself but a 
keen student of the game and a 
developer of a long line of V.M.I. 
wrestlers who have gained South- 
ern Conference and national col- 
legiate honors. 
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Wrestling Fundamentals for 


College and High School Beginners 


By COL. STERLING MURRAY HEFLIN 
Wrestling Coach and Freshman Line Coach, V.M.I. 


RESTLING is an interesting 

W and ancient sport. Few boys 

have missed the thrill of 
taking an opponent down and hold- 
ing him flat, and most of us have 
thrilled during the reading of the 
account of a match held in ancient 
Greece or Rome. 

The sport has developed in style 
and in rules from time to time until 
today we find it in the curricula of 
many of our high schools and most 
colleges. It is very popular in some 
sections of our country and should 
be so everywhere. It is probably the 
most beneficial of our personal com- 
bat sports. Since contestants are 
matched as to weight, every one has 
an equal chance, and this is an in- 
centive to improve in skill and 
speed. A wrestler is on his own; 
hence he must develop in resource- 
fulness, ingenuity, and_ self-confi- 
dence. No one likes to lose, and as 
there are no alibis in this sport, a 
contestant is always trying to im- 
prove his knowledge of the sport 
and his skill. There is no feeling 
comparable to that of a wrestler 
who has just met a worthy opponent 
and won from him by a cleverly ex- 
ecuted move or hold. He knows that 
he has won on his own and that if 
he had not worked hard in his prep- 
aration for this match, he would 
have been the loser. 

The physical fitness program in 
the armed forces has furnished us 
further evidence that wrestling is 
one of the best sports to condition 
and develop men. The wrestler in 
good condition has the odds on his 
side in any physical contest. He has 
poise, a sense of distance, good bal- 
ance, timing, and judgment. He is 
not apt to be too excited and make a 
rash move. He has learned by ex- 
perience in many personal physical 
contests to take advantage of every 
mistake made by an opponent, and 
to be on the lookout for ruses of all 
sorts. It is too bad that all of our 
high school and college men have 
not had more experience in wrest- 
ling. It is a sport one can enjoy at 
very early youth, and one that can 
be enjoyed throughout life. It can 
be entered into very strenuously 
during the vigor of youth, and can 
be experienced with moderation in 
the after years. In each case all of 
the muscles and joints are brought 
into play. 





Wrestling is such an important 
and beneficial sport that I am going 
to tell you a little about how you 
can join our happy ranks. As I said, 
you may be six or sixty, but assum- 
ing that you are either in high school 
or college, you need a mat or a set 
of mats which may be put together 
to form a square about 24 feet on a 
side. It is usually best to have the 
mats 12 by 24 feet; two of these give 
you the 24-foot square. Next, you 
need two canvas or canton flannel 
covers; then, you should have some- 
one to work with. Your practice 
clothing may be nothing more than 
a pair of tennis shoes, a supporter, 
sweat pants, and a sweat shirt. I 
find that because of tender elbows 
the long-sleeved shirts are best for 
preliminary work. Having obtained 
the equipment and an opponent, you 
may think that you are ready to 
wrestle, but that is a mistake. You 
must first work on your stomach 
muscles, your neck muscles, your 
arm muscles, and your leg muscles, 
and, above all, you must get into 
some sort of condition. 

For these purposes I employ push- 
ups, bridging exercises, various body 
bending exercises, and, most of all, 
track work. On the track you should 
jog a lot, and then sprint a stretch, 
then jog some more. The distances 
are increased day by day until we 
jog about a mile and have four 100- 
yard dashes each practice period. 
During this period of our training, 
we also work out on the mat for 
short periods daily, stressing bal- 
ance, speed, and coordination. We 
work on methods of taking an op- 
ponent down to the mat, methods of 
taking a man from his knees to the 
mat, methods of escaping from un- 
derneath and going behind and on 
top, and methods of pinning an op- 
ponent. 

In taking a man to the mat from 
the standing position, we begin with 
the leg-dives, or leg-pick-ups, and 
trips, and arm-drags. Each of these 
methods is demonstrated several 
times in slow motion; then the group 
works on these in unison, step by 
step. Next, we have the group work 
at will on the particular movement 
for a short time. 

In taking a man off his knees to 
the mat, we begin with grabbing 
the far ankle and knee and driving 
(Continued on page 29) 
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feral Bulletin 








The six official bulletins in the Keds Sports 
Library were written to give coaches, athletic 
directors and physical education instructors the sports 
information they need in a quick graphic manner. 
If your Keds Sports Library is not complete, a 
letter to us on your school stationery will bring the 
bulletins to you. Limited quantities are available 
for you to give squads. Address your letter to 
Frank Leahy, Director, Keds, Sports Department, 
United States Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


1 FOOTBALL (Passing and Kicking) by Coach Frank 
Leahy 


2 BASEBALL (All fundamentals) by Frankie Frisch 


3 OUTDOOR SPORTS AND GAMES. Tennis by Don 
Budge, Badminton by J. Frank Devlin. Swimming, 
Camping, Games. : 


4 FOOTBALL (Blocking, Tackling and Carrying the Ball) 
by Coach Frank Leahy. 


5 PHYSICAL FITNESS. Government-sponsored Physical 
Fitness Program: Tumbling, Jumping, Running, Rope 
Climb, Military Track, Achievement Tests and Rough : 
and Tumble Combatives. en 


6 BASKETBALL (Passing and Shooting; Individual and td 
Team Offense and Defense) by Coach Everett Dean and T a } S S B R | N G 
Coach Bill Anderson. 2 é + 


>, <> BG 


Ked => 2 ON SOFTBALL 
e S SPORTS DEPARTMENT 






UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue - Rockefeller Center » New York 20, N. Y. 











Herbert Patchin, known at V. 
M. I. as “Doc” and “Herb,” has 
been training V. M. I. teams since 
1929. In addition, during present 
wartime conditions, he is holding 
down two other jobs: as director 
of physical education (which in- 
cludes physical training for some 
500 ASTP trainees) and director 
of intramural athletics. 


Patchin, who hails from Ford 
City, Pa., and attended Kittan- 
ning Normal and Business School 
at Kittanning, Pa., before enter- 
ing the University of Illinois, is 
still an unreconstructed Yankee 
after 15 years of service at a col- 
lege that has “Stonewall” Jack- 
son as a patron saint. 


Herb was at Illinois 1925- 
1929, serving as trainer of fresh- 
man teams while taking the 
course in physical education. He 
also took the training course at 
the Harvard Summer School. 


Before entering Illinois, Patchin 
was trainer for the Red Mason 
stable of professional boxers, and 
for two years trained the famous 
Harry Greb. He also trained Har- 
old Osborne, Illinois’ great all- 
round track athlete, when Os- 
borne was competing in meets all 
over the country. 


Besides being recognized as 
one of the finest athletic trainers 
in the country, Patchin has 
earned an enviable reputation as 
an amateur photographer. He has 
studied under John Hutchins in 
New York, and some of his pho- 
tographs have appeared in exhib- 
its in various parts of the country. 
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WATER ON THE KNEE 


By HERBERT PATCHIN 
V.M.I1. Trainer 


COW term on the Knee” is a 
term used by most peo- 
ple connected with the 
athletic profession. The use of it is 
so common that today most people 
accept it as the name of an injury to 
the knee. 

There are two things wrong with 
the use of this term. In the first 
place, it is not water that causes the 
swelling; in the second place, accu- 
mulation of this fluid is a symptom 
and not a condition or an injury. 
What causes the accumulation is 
what the doctor and trainer worry 
about. My training and experience 
teach me that this accumulation of 
fluid or so-called water is a symp- 
tom of one of a number of injuries 
that might occur to a knee. I list 
them as follows: 

1. Fracture: A fracture at any 
point near the knee joint will cause 
the accumulation. It is this injury 
that at times causes the stiff knee 
that is generally associated with the 
term “water on the knee.” Of course, 
this injury is not one for the trainer 
or coach to handle, for it calls for 
the service of a skilled surgeon. 

2. Blow to Front of Knee: The 
most common injury and the one 
that causes the accumulation of the 
most fluid is a blow to the front part 
of the knee. This particular injury 
deserves considerable discussion. 


Surrounding the knee cap or pa- 
tella is a lot of fatty tissue with its 
blood and lymph vessels. On top of 
the patella is the pre-patella bursa, 
a sac containing fluid, and another 
sac near the patella tendon. These 
bursa are outside of the knee joint 
itself and are just underneath the 
skin. 

An injury to the fatty tissue causes 
the blood and lymph vessels to 
break down, and in most cases a 
great amount of swelling occurs. In 
addition to the injury to the fatty 
tissue, we usually have an injury to 
one or both of the bursa. This swell- 
ing or accumulation of inflammatory 
exudate is what the average layman 
calls water on the knee, or “house- 
maid’s knee.” This type, while it is 
the worst looking, is the least dan- 
gerous of all the types. 

Of course, to us in the training 
profession, the first thing to do is 
have a correct diagnosis made by 
the school surgeon. The treatment 





of this type of injury is as follows: 
As soon as the patient is removed to 
the training room, pack the knee in 
ice from one to four hours. If the 
swelling still occurs, use a compress 
bandage, and the following day 
start heat treatment. Tapping the 
knee will give temporary relief, but 
it usually fills right up again. This 
tapping should be done only by a 
skilled surgeon and should not be 
attempted by the trainer or coach. 
As the fatty tissue is outside of the 
knee joint and as neither bursa has 
a direct connection with the joint 
itself, there is no danger of a stiff 
knee from this operation, as is com- 
monly thought. If the injured bursa 
develops into “a chronic,” only an 
operation to remove it will take care 
of the situation. 

Although a boy with an injury 
like this should be given plenty of 
rest and heat, there is no danger in 
playing him if the knee is protected 
by a heavy sponge rubber pad. This 
condition clears up in about two to 
three weeks. 

3. Internal Lateral Ligament: In- 
jury to this ligament will cause a 
small amount of fluid to accumulate. 
Treatment: heat, rest, compress 
bandage, and %- to %4-inch lift on 
inside border of shoe to take pres- 
sure off of ligament. 

4. External Lateral Ligament: In- 
jury to this ligament, while not as 
common as the internal, should get 
heat, rest, and compress bandage as 
treatment. Three or four weeks gen- 
erally heal the injury. 

5. Crucial Ligaments: Most rare 
is the injury to the crucial ligaments, 
those two little ligaments inside the 
knee joint itself. If we put the knee 
in a plaster cast, atrophy to the 
muscles occurs, and when we take 
it off, the boy is in worse shape than 
he was before we started. A half- 
cast on the front part of the knee 
or some stiff material, such as felt, 
held in place with an Ace bandage, 
prevents flexion of the knee and will 
give the ligaments plenty of rest 
and will prevent most of the atrophy 
to the muscles. Plenty of deep heat 


is required to bring this injury 
around. 
6. Semi-Lunar Cartilage: Injury 


to the semi-lunar cartilage causes 
fluid around the joint. The first time 


(Continued on page 27) 
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HERE are many style varia- 
| tions in the running high 
jump, but all are developed 
from two original types, the scissors 
with the Eastern or Sweeney jump, 
and the Western or “roll” jump. 
Most beginners use a natural scis- 
sors style in which the jumper rises 
from the take-off foot away from 
the cross-bar, gives the inside leg a 
vigorous upward kick and crosses 
the bar in a sitting position and 
lands on the kicking leg. 

Previous to 1912, the Eastern or 
Sweeney jump was most popular. 
This was a modification of the scis- 
sors jump that permitted a lay-out. 
In this style, the jumper makes the 
jump from the outside foot, as in 
the scissors, but makes a _ layout 
when above the cross-bar, cutting 
the jumping leg upward and then 
back under the kicking leg, the 
landing being made on the take-off 
foot. Since 1912, the Western or roll 
style has been used by the majority 
of jumpers. This provides for a 
more economical clearance. The 
take-off is made from the foot near- 
est the bar. The outside or kicking 
leg is swung upward and across the 
bar, providing a lay-out that is 
nearly horizontal and parallel with 
the bar at the moment clearance is 
made. When directly above the bar, 
the body is on the side, arms extend- 
ed forward, and slightly downward, 
with the jumping leg well flexed at 
the knee and brought up close to the 
upper leg. A slight body angle made 
by the torso and legs is advisable. 

A jumping rule that was not 
changed until 1934, required that 
one or both feet precede the body 
and head in going over the cross- 
bar. This brought about much con- 
fusion, especially in dual meets 
where officials were inexperienced. 
Finally, the international rule was 
changed and a fair jump defined as 
one in which the competitor jumps 
from one foot. The limitations of 
the old rule prevented new forms 
being developed from the Western 
form. As soon as the new rule went 
into effect, the Straddle jump, a va- 
riation from the Western roll, be- 
came popular, inasmuch as the head 
was now permitted to precede the 
torso if the jump was made from 
one foot. In this form, the same 
horizontal position above the bar is 
maintained, but the jumper faces 
downward when above it, with the 
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THE RUNNING HIGH JUMP 


By W. H. HUTSELL 
Track Coach, Auburn 





Coach Hutsell is one of the 
outstanding track coaches and 
trainers of the South and his abil- 
ity has received national recogni- 
tion. He served as one of eight 
members of the National Collegi- 
ate Rules Committee from 1937 
to 1941; Assistant Olympic Coach 
1924, 1928 and 1932; and Presi- 
dent of the National Collegiate 
Track Coaches Association 1941- 
42. He is chairman of the South- 
eastern Conference Track Com- 
mittee and one of the thirteen 
members of the American Olym- 
pic Track Committee. He has 
served as trainer and track coach 
at Auburn since 1921. 





legs straddling it. The landing is a 
sort of “catch as catch van,” inas- 
much as the body actually rotates 
around the cross-bar. At extreme 
heights, the landing is made on the 
back and shoulder. High jump rec- 
ords have greatly improved since 
this adaptation of the roll form was 
made legal. 

In the Western style, the approach 
is usually at an angle of approxi- 
mately forty-five degrees. It may be 
considerably less than this, but no 
greater. Most jumpers prefer a run 
that will average eight strides. The 
first part of the run is at slow speed, 
thoroughly relaxed, with moderately 
short and even strides. Three strides 
in front of the take-off the speed is 
increased, and each successive stride 
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lengthened. On next to the last 
stride, there is a slight lowering of 
the body, or “settling down,” in or- 
der that the legs will be in a 
crouched position at the time the 
jump is made. There is no bending 
at the waist, the back remainjng 
straight. The foot is planted hard 
on the last step. As this contact is 
made, the foot will be placed consid- 
erably in front of the body and 
serves as a brake converting the 
forward momentum into upward 
momentum. However, the momen- 
tum of the run will carry the center 
of gravity over the jumping foot as 
the spring is made. The take-off 
foot will be about three feet from 
the plane of the jumping standards, 
and the angle made by the foot and 
this plane is identical with the angle 
of the run. As the spring from the 
ground is made the outside leg 
swings upward, slightly flexed at 
the knee, and the inside arm goes 
upward at the same time. The jump- 
ing leg is at full extension before 
leaving the ground. As the foot 
leaves the ground, the leg is whipped 
upward, well bent at the knee, and 
folded against the upper leg when 
directly above the bar. The landing 
is made on the jumping foot. 

In the Straddle jump the angle of 
the run and the take-off distance is 
about the same as in the roll jump. 
There is considerable difference in 
the foot position on the last stride. 
On this stride, the foot is placed al- 
most at right angle to the plane of 
the standards. The outside foot is 
kicked directly upward, being care- 
ful not to give it a diagonal swing. 
Clearance of the kicking leg is de- 
pendent upon the momentum of the 
body. In the Western jump, the 
greatest problem is getting the lower 
hip high enough. In the Straddle 
jump, it is the jumping leg that re- 
quires split-second timing. When 
directly above the bar, the body is 
aligned horizontally with it, facing 
downward. The legs straddle the 
bar, slightly bent at the knees. 
Starting at the instant the body goes 
into this position, there is a rotation 
of the body around the cross-bar, 
and simultaneously a straightening 
and upward lifting of the jumping 
leg. At low heights, the landing is 
made on the outside leg and arm. 
At extreme heights, the additional 
time before landing rotates the body 


(Continued on page 23) 
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TENNIS INSTRUCTION 


By HOLCOMBE WARD 
President, USLTA 


WINTER program of class- 
A room instruction in the rudi- 

ments of tennis is now bcing 
organized on a country-wide basis 
for boys and girls of grammar schoo! 
and junior high school age. The pur- 
pose of the course is to provide 
youngsters with preliminary in- 
struction which may be more 
easily taught in the classroom than 
on the court. As a result of these 
winter lessons, valuable time will be 
saved, and when outdoor play starts 
in the spring, the youngsters will 
have acquired elementary knowl- 
edge which will help them to im- 
prove more rapidly. 

This program has been worked 
out by Hamilton P. Chambers, na- 
tional chairman of the USLTA’s 
wartime tennis committee, whose 
members in some 250 tennis centers 
will be glad to cooperate with 
schools, Y. M. C. A.s, clubs, coaches 
and recreation officials in organizing 
local classes. Mimeographed ma- 
terial for class instructors and pupils 
is now available for distribution. 

The lessons are simple, clear, con- 
cise—intended not to turn out fin- 
ished players but to inspire young- 
sters to learn more about one of our 
finest sports. At the end of the 
course, the pupil should have ac- 
quired an elementary understanding 
of how to hold his racket, how to 
approach the ball, how to swing and 
follow-through. He will realize that 
he must learn to drive and serve in 
order to get the most fun out of his 
volley and smash. He will appreci- 
ate that the true sportsman plays 
fair and scorns to win by shady 
practices. The pupils will learn 
something about USLTA’s summer 
program of junior development, and 
will be given an opportunity to form 
a club and elect their own officers to 
carry on after school closes. 

The course of instruction consists 
of four lessons, one each month, with 
exercises at home to improve foot- 
work and swing. Classes may be 
held either in schools or clubs, at 
recreation centers or in _ private 
homes. Ten pupils of the same gen- 
eral age group will form the average 
class, in order to insure individual 
instruction. The lessons are primar- 
ily for boys and girls from nine to 
twelve years of age, but other age 
groups need not necessarily be ex- 
cluded. 





Instructors may be either the 
school coach or club pro or, if neither 
is available, a local amateur player. 
To help the inexperienced coach, the 
USLTA has prepared for each in- 
structor an outline of the course, a 
set of simple instructions, suggested 
talks for each session, and also a 
brief review of each lesson on mim- 
eographed sheets to be distributed 
to the pupils for home reading be- 
fore the next meeting. The complete 
set of materials for a class of ten 
may be obtained from the USLTA 
for one dollar, to cover cost of cleri- 
cal work, paper and postage. 

Long-Range Objectives 

The program of classroom instruc- 
tion for beginners outlined above, 
which was organized this winter, is 
unusually interesting because of its 
long-range possibilities of develop- 
ing widespread play among our 
school children. 

The general purposes are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To interest boys and girls be- 
fore they enter high school in a 
game which develops “endurance, 
speed, agility and coordination” (to 
quote the words of our aviation au- 
thorities), which promotes the spirit 
of fair play and good sportsmanship, 
and which (unlike most other com- 
petitive sports) can be played by 
both sexes not only during school 
and college days, but also for many 
years after graduation. 

(2) To build up groups of local 
players who prefer tennis to other 
sports, who will carry their love of 
the game into the high schools, in- 
spiring their classmates to play with 
them and with teams in their vicin- 
ity. 

(3) To demonstrate to our local 
school authorities that tennis has 
grown so rapidly in popularity in 
recent years that many boys and 
girls and their parents will welcome 
the inclusion of tennis in their school 
sports activities; that elementary in- 
struction in tennis can be provided 
at slight expense compared with the 
time, effort and money now devoted 
to other sports with less “carry- 
over” value; and that tennis fulfills 
the true purpose of school sports in 
developing sportsmanship, character 
and physical fitness since the entire 
student body can actively participate 
in the game instead of sitting in the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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All the old Speed, Pep and Action of 
prewar tennis is brought back by this 





WILSON CHAMPIONSHIP BALL OF 


This much can be said of the wartime tennis ball. It kept the 
game alive—kept thousands active on the tennis courts of America. 
Definitely, it contributed to the physical fitness of the people. 


Now we offer you a tennis ball of prewar quality. A truly “cham- 
pionship” ball that puts the “bounce” back into tennis in all its 
prewar speed and flash. It’s made of the new type Synthetic Rub- 
ber. And, as has been true of so many vital achievements in tennis 
equipment, it has the name “Wilson” on it. Try this new prewar 
quality Wilson ball for your classwork and personal use. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


TUNE IN 
Wilson's Weekly e 
Arch Ward Sports Preview oaitheaian tees 
Every Wednesday Night advisory staff 


10:15 P.M—E.W.T. 
over Mutual TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Used by permission 


HE National Physical Fitness 

| Committee at its recent meet- 

ing devoted much time to the 

high school fitness program. This 

committee has been active as a liai- 

son between the school organizations 
and the various federal agencies. 

The Subcommittee on Schools and 
Colleges presented plans for activity 
during the remainder of the current 
school year and a long-range pro- 
gram for the school year of 1944-5. 
Action along the following lines was 
sanctioned by the National Commit- 
tee. 

1. Research to determine the ac- 
tual effects of certain types of con- 
ditioning exercises was authorized 
and will be carried out in coopera- 
tion with Army and Navy authori- 
ties. 

2. Schools and communities will 
be urged to cooperate with industrial 
firms in their attempts to provide a 
full physical fitness program for 
their employees, and the larger high 
schools and colleges will be urged 
to introduce courses which will train 
men and women to direct physical 
fitness and _ recreation programs 
sponsored by industry. 

3. Greater attention will be di- 
rected toward the women’s division 
of the National Physical Fitness 
Council. 

4. An appeal to the War Manpower 
Commission for aid in keeping the 
school physical fitness programs 
going was authorized. This appeal 
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Physical Fitness Committee Activity 


By H. V. PORTER 


includes the recommendation that 
the work be listed as pre-induction 
training and that as such it be con- 
sidered one of the school activities 
which is an essential war activity. 
5. A public statement relative to 
the great need for continued school 
activity along fitness lines was 
drafted and is being presented to 
those federal agencies which have 
some control over materials or lim- 
itations which might affect the wel- 
fare of such program in the schools. 
Comment on Item 4: The appeal 
for manpower aid was drawn up by 
a small committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, the National 
Physical Fitness Committee, the 
state departments of public instruc- 
tion and the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions. The appeal was discussed with 
representatives of various interstate 
federal agencies and has been pre- 
sented to the War Manpower Com- 
mission. If such appeal should be 
accepted, it will not mean deferment 
of all physical training instructors 
as a class but it will give local Se- 
lective Service boards definite au- 
thorization to use judgment in pre- 
venting the elimination of the physi- 
cal fitness program in any school 
through taking the last trained in- 
structors before the school authori- 
ties have had adequate time to make 
a readjustment to insure the con- 
tinuance of the fitness program. 
Comment on Item 5: The author- 
ized statement includes the follow- 
ing sentiment: “The School and Col- 
lege Division of the National Physi- 
cal Fitness Committee commends 
those school fitness departments and 
their state and national organiza- 
tions for continuing a full activity 
program in the face of many war- 
time handicaps. Such schools and 
organizations are urged to continue 
to act in accordance with the slogan 
‘A full physical fitness program, in- 
cluding sports participation, and full 
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speed ahead in work designed to ex- 
tend the benefits of participation to 
constantly greater numbers’.” 

A physical fitness insignia was 
adopted and will soon be available 
to the schools for certain specified 
uses. The insignia is an attractive 
design in red, white and blue. The 
general form is a.shield, the top of 
which is in blue with white letters, 
“U. S. Physical.” The lower part of 
the shield contains red letters ‘‘fit- 
ness” on a white background. Two 
white stars in the blue shield give 
balance. Plans for proper use of 
this insignia are being made. It is 
probable that it will be made avail- 
able for individual use by those high 
school students who have met cer- 
tain fitness standards. It may also 
be available in the form of a certifi- 
cate to be awarded to those schools 
which are active in connection with 
suggested fitness programs. The in- 
signia will also be available under 
certain conditions for bulletin board 
display and for use in connection 
with published materials. 

Wartime assistance to high schools 
for pre-induction training work 
through a federal appropriation was 
proposed by Dr. John W. Studebaker 
of the United States Department of 
Education. It was pointed out that 
nearly one million boys who are now 
in high school will be drawn into 
the service during the next year. 
The pre-induction training of these 
boys involves work in which the 
local school districts need assistance. 
Provision for this assistance is in- 
cluded in Senate Bill S875. If such 
bill is enacted, the high schools will 
receive some degree of aid along the 
lines of that which is now given the 
colleges through the $300,000,000 ap- 
propriation which is used to assist 
those colleges which have been des- 
ignated as pre-induction training 
centers. The committee voted to 
support this project. 

Col. L. G. Rowntree of the U. S. 
Selective Service Department stat- 
ed that approximately 3,800,000 of 
the 13,000,000 men who have been 
examined are unfit for service; 360,- 
000 of these were unable to write 
their names; 300,000 were syphil- 
litics; 200,000 are incapacitated by 
hernia. Despite attempts to increase 
the effectiveness of pre-induction 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Winter Exercises for Tennis Players 


By JAMES I. WENDELL 


Headmaster, The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


CHOOLS can do a lot in the win- 

ter, even with limited facilities, 

to keep interest alive and to 
bring their squads out for spring 
practice much further along than 
would be the case were tennis prac- 
tice and interest eliminated entirely 
during the winter. 


The play of many of our juniors 
could be vastly improved, it seems 
to me, if some educational work 
could be done with a picked group, 
either individually or collectively. 
By education I mean selling to them 
the value of winter exercises to 
build up power in their play. 


The following exercises are rec- 
ommended by our Physical Educa- 
tion Department to develop quick 
reflexes, footwork and balance: 


(1) Standing Broad Jump: Hard 
floor (heavy rubber-soled shoes nec- 
essary) or mats. Begin with not 
more than 8 to 10 jumps daily with 
an average of 15 to 20 as the legs 
develop. 


(2) Running Backwards: (Short 
40-yard dashes.) Start slow enough 


to acquire the new form with em- 
phasis on balance and poise, and 
gradually work up to acquire speed 
and coordination. 


(3) Rope Skipping: (a) The sim- 
ple fundamental steps first, (b) 
gradual mastery of the more compli- 
cated and difficult tricks. These are 
for the coordination of the larger 
muscle group and, in general, timing 
and poise. 


(4) Short Dashes: (40-45 yards.) 
To cover quick starting and to de- 
velop fast reflexes and speed. Care 
should be taken to be well warmed 
up before this work to prevent in- 
jury to muscles. It is quite strenu- 
ous. Three or four starts with suffi- 
cient rest between should be plenty 
for the beginner, and certainly not 
more than a maximum of six starts 
in any one day. 


(5) Boxer’s Footwork Drill: This 
should be done at the end of each 
day’s work with careful attention to 
the following: (a) The advance, (b) 
the retreat, (c) the side-step, right, 
(d) the side-step, left. The object 


of this drill: (1) ease and economy 
of movement, (2) poise and body 
balance, (3) leg development, par- 
ticularly the muscles which control 
the articulation of the feet and an- 
kles. The beginner should practice 
this footwork slowly enough at first 
to master each one of the four groups 
of movements. Then, as he develops 
a technique, he should increase his 
speed so that he can slip forward, 
backward, right or left, with equal 
poise and relaxation. It will be 
found after a few days’ practice that 
the body can be moved from place 
to place quite rapidly without being 
off-balance. 


I have watched from time to time 
the value of these exercises taken 
during the winter, with boys whose 
native awkwardness gave little en- 
couragement to the hope that they 
might develop their game to any ap- 
preciable degree. The improvement 
which these boys have made in their 
play each succeeding spring has 
been little short of marvelous. 





THE RUNNING HIGH JUMP 
(Continued from page 19) 


so the landing is made on the back 
and outside shoulder. 


Most high jumpers perfect the 
roll jump before experimenting 
with the straddle form. Keeping the 
center of gravity over the jumping 
foot is much easier with the roll, so 
it is better to acquire this habit 
early. 


Training for the high jump should 
include work with the sprinters, and 
hopping exercises that are not too 
much strain on the jumping leg. 
Jumping for form should be in- 
cluded in the workouts for Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays. There should be 
no jumping after Wednesday if com- 
petition is scheduled for Saturday. 
High jumpers must have consider- 
able natural ability to start with, and 
thrive on less work than in other 
events on the track program. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 9) 


actual warfare of the V. M. I. cadet. 
Only fifty-eight men had been grad- 
uated, yet twenty-five enlisted for 
service. Of these, nineteen were 
commissioned. 


In 1846, a course in industrial 
chemistry, the first in the South, was 
established, and especial attention 
was given to the application of 
chemistry, mineralogy, and geology 
to the agricultural needs of the 
State. It was to relieve the profes- 
sor thus overburdened that Major 
Thomas J. (later the world-famous 
“Stonewall”) Jackson was added to 
the academic staff in the Depart- 
ment of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy. 


, 
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Extensive research in this country 
and a survey of the educational sys- 
tems in Europe led, in 1860, to the 
organization of the Institute as a 
general scientific school, with three 
schools of application: Engineering, 
Agricultural, and Fine Arts. This 
followed in the wake of the raid at 
Harper’s Ferry (then in Virginia), 
and the trial and execution of John 
Brown, events which were the im- 
mediate forerunners of the Civil 
War. Incidentally, among the troops 
preserving order at the execution 
was a detail of V. M. I. Cadets, who 
were stationed at the rear of the 


gallows. 


At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
VY. Mw well- 
equipped institution of learning, full 


was a first-class, 
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to capacity, with excellent buildings 
and additional barracks under con- 
struction to take care of those seek- 
ing admission, for the privileges of 
the school had, in 1858, been ex- 
tended to citizens of other states. 
There were, at this time, 1,902 living 
ex-cadets. Of this number, 1,781, or 
94 per cent, served in the Confeder- 
ate Army. Fifteen served in the Fed- 
eral Army. Two brothers, William 
Rufus Terrill and James Barbour 
Terrill, both brigadier generals, both 
in opposing armies, the former a 
West Pointer, the latter a V. M. I. 
graduate, have a memorial with this 
inscription: “This monument erect- 
ed by their father. God alone knows 
which was right.” 


V. M. I. CONTINUED THROUGH MOST 
OF THE WAR 


During the War, the institution 
was practically taken over by the 
Confederate States as a _ training 
school to supply trained and edu- 
cated officers, but the Corps of 
Cadets was frequently called into 
active service in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia and on the lines around Rich- 
mond. Its most famous engagement, 
and one unique in the annals of bat- 
tles, was at New Market, May 15, 
1864. Organized as a battalion of in- 
fantry of four companies and as a 
section of artillery serving two 3- 
inch guns, the Corps formed a part 


of General Breckinridge’s army. Out 
of an aggregate of 263 engaged, the 
battalion suffered 57 casualties, ten 
being killed or mortally 
wounded. 


cadets 


Hardly a month later, June 12th, 
the barracks, hall, officers’ 
quarters, library, and all the appa- 
ratus and equipment of the various 


mess 


departments of the school were or- 
dered burned by General David 
Hunter, USA. The quarters of the 
superintendent was the only build- 
ing left standing. Nearly 51 years 
later (March 4, 1915), Congress re- 
imbursed V. M. I. in the sum of 
$100,000 for the destruction of its 
property, other than the barracks, 
contrary to the rules of civilized 


At left, top: V.M.I. colors passing in 
review. Bottom: V.M.I. corps drawn 
up in hollow square for ceremony 
before New Market battle monu- 
ment. Five of ten New Market ca- 
dets killed at the Battle of New Mar- 
ket are buried behind the monument. 
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warfare. With this fund the Jackson 
Memorial Hall was erected. 
Rebuilding Followed the War 

On October 17, 1865, the Institute 
reopened, buildings were gradually 
rebuilt and the faculty was strength- 
ened by the addition of some of the 
most distinguished scientists of the 
country, among them Mathew Fon- 
taine Maury, the great ‘Pathfinder 
of the Seas.” General Smith returned 
from war to resume the superinten- 
dency, and when V. M. I. was once 
free from debts and subsequent 
financial panics, the physical prog- 
ress of the school again vied with its 
academic and military achievements. 
Since the turn of the century a Lib- 
eral Arts course has been added to 
the curriculum (Agriculture was dis- 
continued in 1869 upon the founding 
of other State institutions to teach 
that course), four units of the 
R. O. T. C. were established, new 
buildings erected, and enlargement 
of barracks permitted of more than 
doubling the enrollment. 

V. M. I. anp Wortp War I 

With the coming of the first World 
War, V. M. I. men again found their 
military training valuable. Since its 
inception, the Institute had gradu- 
ated but 2,466 men, many of them 
long since dead, yet, during the War, 
it gave nearly 2,000 fully trained 
men to the armed services. Included 
in this number are five general offi- 
cers and 233 field officers of the 
Army; 60 Naval officers ranging in 
grade from ensign to captain, and 77 
Marine officers. Of those who went 
to war, 57 gave their lives and 120 
were wounded. 

On April 21, 1920, General Persh- 
ing wrote: “When we entered the 
war our first and greatest need was 
trained officers. . . . In this emer- 
gency, the graduates of the Virginia 
Military Institute proved a great as- 
set ... their tactical and, above all, 
their disciplinary training, made it 
possible to qualify them quickly as 
efficient officers... . The U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy alone cannot meet the 
... requirement (of trained officers) 
and it is to institutions with the 
standing and traditions of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute that we must 
look to provide the necessary officer 
personnel.” 

Throughout its long history, V. M. 
I. has had but six superintendents. 
General Smith, General Scott Shipp, 


Right: Front of Preston Library, 
dedicated in 1939 in memory of 
Col. J. T. L. Preston, member of 
V.M.I.’s first faculty and suggester 
of the name “Virginia Military In- 


stitute.” 
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and General Edward W. Nichols 
among them covered the period from 
1839 to 1924. Since that date there 
have been three more: General Wil- 
liam H. Cocke to 1929; General John 
A. Lejeune, Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps from 1920 to 1929, who 
served until 1937; and Major General 
Charles Evans Kilbourne, who as- 
sumed his duties on October Ist of 
that year. General Kilbourne is well 
known to many officers in the regu- 
lar service. He was the second dis- 
tinguished graduate in the Class of 
1894 at V. M. I., and was retired 
from the United States Army in 
1936, his final service including com- 
mand of the Coast Artillery defenses 
in the Philippines, duty as Assistant 
Chief of Staff and as commanding 
officer of the Sixth Corps Area. 


V. M. I. AND WorxLp War II 


Foreseeing the entrance of the 
United States into World War II, 
V. M. I.’s faculty and cadets pre- 
pared themselves long before Pearl 
Harbor to perform once more their 
mission as “citizen-soldiers.” Incom- 
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plete records indicate that more than 
4,000 of V. M. I.’s living 6,800 alumni 
are commissioned officers in the Ar- 
my, Navy or Marine Corps, and 
many others are engaged in essential 
war work. 


Approximately 50 general officers 
of the Army or officers of flag rank 
in the Navy are former V. M. I. 
cadets, and the majority, including 
General George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff, are graduates. Hundreds of 
alumni in their twenties and early 
thirties hold ranks ranging from 
captain to colonel in the Army and 
Marine Corps, and the equivalent 
grades in the Navy. 


In the meanwhile the Institute it- 
self, with a V. M. I. Corps of about 
250 cadets and an Army Specialized 
Training Unit of nearly 500 trainees, 
continues to train young men for 
leadership and positions of responsi- 
bility. Once more General “Stone- 
wall” Jackson’s classic remark at 
the Battle of Chancellorsville holds 
true: “The Institute will be heard 
from today.” 
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CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING 
(Continued from page 13) 
sport. ‘They agreed that running 
over hill and dale was nothing like 
so monotonous as pounding round 
and round a track. Judgment of 
pace and of opponents is not a stop- 
watch formula but a problem that 
constantly changes as the runner 
comes to short, steep stretches or 
to long down-grades or to level 
places, where he still has to pick his 
footing and dodge obstacles like a 
broken-field runner. New muscles 
are constantly being brought into 
play, and new scenes and old land- 
marks give variety to the chase. 
Furthermore, in practice always and 
in races frequently (though the 
coach would prefer for breath to be 
conserved), there is a crossfire of 
encouragement to teammates, sym- 
pathy to opponents with “stitches,” 
and self-commiseration for being so 
“crazy” as to pick a sport that em- 
phasizes doing things the hard way. 
For the beginner in cross-country 
(as well as in track or any other 
sport requiring good general condi- 
tion), a preliminary period of two 
or three weeks may well be spent 
in cross-country trips on which brisk 
walking should be alternated with 
easy jogging. Regular calisthenics 
and work on gymnasium apparatus 
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will help in general bodily develop- 
ment, with particular reference to 
arms, shoulders, back and stomach 
muscles. 

Space limits of this article pre- 
clude the mapping out of a regular 
schedule for cross-country practice 
during a season. Furthermore, pro- 
grams will vary a great deal, de- 
pending on the age and experience 
of the runners and the distance to 
be run in competition. Two to three 
miles will generally be run by high 
school and college freshman teams, 
and three to six miles by college 
varsities. 

Safe general rules, which apply to 
track as well as to cross-country, 
are: (1) underwork rather than 
overwork, especially for young ath- 
letes; (2) stress complete mental 
and physical relaxation in practice 
and competition; (3) require thor- 
ough warm-ups before practice or 
competition; it may be noted in this 
connection that many football and 
basketball players do not warm up 
enough before entering games as 
substitutes; (4) require “tapering 
off” after hard practice and compe- 
tition; plenty of walking and jog- 
ging after a race or time trial will 
help to prevent sore muscles, nau- 
sea, and headaches; (5) use com- 
mon sense rules governing diet, 
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sleep, and the avoidance of any bad 
habits that affect health or condi- 
tion; (6) cultivate proper “form” in 
practice so that it is natural to do 
things the right way in competition. 

There are many common faults in 
the beginner’s running form, and 
some runners never correct these 
mistakes. Athletes running to get 
into condition for other sports are 
particularly guilty of some of these 
fundamental errors. Here are some 
of the things to be corrected (a 
coach can help, but the runner him- 
self should constantly strive to im- 
prove his own form): (1) body lean; 
run almost upright, with a slight 
lean from the hips but not a pro- 
nounced lean forward and never a 
lean backwards; (2) failure to use 
arms properly; many runners do not 
use their arms enough, and some use 
them badly by swinging them across 
the chest instead of almost directly 
forward and back; a swing from the 
shoulder, with elbows bent, thumbs 
up, and fingers loosely clasped will 
help rather than hinder; the arms 
are driven forward hard only dur- 
ing the sprint; (3) failure to plant 
feet properly; the runner should not 
land flat-footed, nor should he be 
up on his toes except in short races 
and sprints; the ball of the foot 
should receive most of the weight, 
with the foot planted straight (not 
slue-footed or pigeon-toed); bend 
the knee and raise it in striding for- 
ward, and do not kick the heels up 
past the horizontal behind you in 
lost motion and energy; (4) failure 
to hold head naturally; drawing in 
the chin will result in too much for- 
ward lean, and throwing ihe head 
back, especially in sprinting, reduces 
the stride and helps to produce the 
tenseness that should always be 
avoided; (5) wobbling or drifting 
from side to side; practice running 
in a straight line, with shoulders, 
arms, hips, knees, and feet moving 
directly forward. 

Finally, it may be noted about 
cross-country running that it is a 
team sport; the scoring is based more 
on what the five to eight runners do 
as a group than on what one or two 
stars do. Like other track events, it 
is not a contact sport, but it de- 
mands as much stamina, will to win, 
and courage as any other form of 
athletics. I have seen a cross-coun- 
try runner sprint 300 yards after 
stepping in a hole and breaking his 
foot; I have seen one knocked down 
by a horse, pick himself up, and 
finish well; I have seen one lose his 
footing, plunge over a 15-foot cliff, 
scramble up, and, bruised and bleed- 
ing, gain 200 yards on the leaders; 
and I have seen one run a five-mile 
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race with a broken arm strapped to 
his chest, because his points were 
needed to win a meet for his team. 
It’s a great sport, “if you can take 
i 





INDIVIDUAL BASKETBALL 
DEFENSIVE PLAY 


(Continued from page 12) 


so that he can start and stop quickly, 
and at the same time keep his oppo- 
nent and the ball within his vision. 
The use of the feet is very much 
like that of the boxer. He should 
take short steps and retain floor con- 
tact as much as possible. As the 
weight of his body is shifted forward 
to either foot, the rear foot is 
dragged in contact with the floor, 
thus enabling him to stop almost in- 
stantly. The reverse procedure is 
performed when the guard is ex- 
pected to retreat to guard his offen- 
sive opponent. 


A good guard will make use of 
short steps in his various maneuvers 
so that he can recover himself while 
moving in any direction. Also, in 
taking these shorter steps, the guard 
can move in close to his opponents, 
thus not offering his opponent any 
opportunity to throw him off bal- 
ance in any way. The most common 
fault in individual defensive play is 
that the guard will rush his offen- 
sive player using long strides, and 
in the extreme case, he will even 
lunge at him, thus making himself 
an easy victim for a clever fake by 
the opposing player. 

The second fundamental is that of 
vision. The Zone Defense calls for 
the eyes of the defensive player to 
be focused on the ball at all times. 
The Man-for-Man Defense calls for 
the player to watch the ball with 
his direct vision while keeping his 
opponent in the field of his indirect 
vision, or sometimes to watch the 
opponent entirely. 

The third fundamental is_ that 
which involves the stance of the 
player. The. guard’s feet must be 
moderately spread, flat on the floor, 
with the weight of his body cen- 
tered on the balls of his feet. His 
head should always be kept upright. 
The joints of the arms, legs, and hips 
must always be unlocked so that he 
can exercise the necessary two-way 
movements. Thus, the player can 


instantly move forward, backward, 
to either side, jump or squat. 

The last fundamental is footwork. 
Going on the assumption that the 
player has mastered his defensive 
position, it can now only be main- 
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tained by quick, sound footwork. He 
must be drilled in the knowledge of 
these drills; the advancing move- 
ment, the sideward movement, and 
the retreating movement, which is 
performed by his taking a quarter 
turn on either foot. Slowness in this 
last execution almost always is the 
cause of a defensive lapse so com- 
mon in basketball. 


There are other important situa- 
tions relative to defensive play. that 
require emphasis; namely, guarding 
of the pivot-man, guarding the man 
without the ball, and guarding the 
dribbler. In each case the coach 
must emphasize the exact funda- 
mentals in an effort to equip his 
players with tools necessary to do 
a good job in defensive basketball. 

In defensive basketball, as is the 
same in offensive basketball, the 
attributes of morale, poise, and the 
will to win must exist. Every player 
must put forth honest, determined 
effort in every play both on the of- 
fense and defense if his team is to 
be successful. The player who lets 
the other fellow carry the burden of 
defense when the play is not aimed 
in his direction may be the immedi- 
ate cause of his team’s failure. 

Besides the aforementioned fun- 
damentals, we cannot overlook the 
boy’s possession or lack of competi- 
tive spirit, a prerequisite to sound 
defensive basketball. Just how to 
describe such an attitude I find diffi- 
cult, and how to instill it into a team 
is one of the deep mysteries for 
which no rule is available. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that 
college basketball is a serious, hard 
and complicated team-play game 
which demands specific things of the 
boys for success. I recommend the 
following: A realization that per- 
fect physical condition and mental 
attitude are necessary, that ambition 
to succeed coupled with the desire 
to win are desirable, and that confi- 
dence in one’s own ability and the 
respect for the ability of the oppo- 
nent are essential for success. 





WATER ON THE KNEE 
(Continued from page 18) 


it is dislocated, heat, rest and com- 
press bandage, after reduction, will 
take care of it. If it is a chronic, an 
operation will do the job. The in- 
ternal semi-lunar cartilage is the 
one most likely to be involved, and 
should be reduced by only experi- 
enced persons. At no time while an 
examination is being made should 
this joint be forced. 
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SPORTING 
GOODS 


We carry the best known 
lines in athletic goods— 


GOLDSMITH, WILSON, 
KING, SPOTBILT, RIDDELL, 
CONVERSE, SAND, AND 
MANY OTHERS. 


Reeder & McGaughey, Inc. 
52 Broad Street, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 




















TOM SLATE 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


592 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


COMPLETE LINE OF— 


@ RAWLINGS 
@ SPALDING 


@ REACH—WRIGHT & 
DITSON 


@ VOIT 


and many other lines 
of Athletic Equipment 


TENNIS & BADMINTON EXPERT 
RESTRINGING 
by 
A. P. JETTE 











QUARTERBACK PLAY 
(Continued from page 11) 
bucking to make a first down, it is 
wiser to use your punt formation 
with the threat of a kick than it is 
to shift to a close or bucking forma- 
tion and thus advertise that you are 
going to try for the necessary yard- 
age. Under circumstances such as 
these, it would be wiser to use the 
punt formation and buck or use the 

close formation and quick kick. 

In the opponent’s territory when 
you have third down and, say, four 
to go and your line attack is having 
trouble, the quarterback should not 
change to a loose formation and thus 
advertise that he is going to pass. 
Likewise, if on third down you have 
attempted a pass from a loose form- 
ation and the pass is incomplete, you 
should not shift to a close formation 
on fourth down and attempt a power 
play. 

Semi-punt formation is considered 
a long ground gaining and forward 
passing formation, but it can be used 
advantageously for quick thrusts 
and short gains, at the same time 
having the advantage of the quick 
kicking and long passing threats. 

In conclusion, and as a general 
rule, the smart strategist always 
tries to do the opposite of what the 
defense expects. 
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Synthetic Rubber Athletic Equipment 


Editor’s Note: The W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation releases the following pre- 
diction regarding use of synthetic rubber in the manufacture of athletic 


equipment. 


Predicting synthetic-rubber-cov- 
ered athletic equipment that will all 
but win the championship for the 
home teams, the W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corporation, Los Angeles, has out- 
lined the future of the new ma- 
terials. 


Like the new synthetic rubber in- 
ner tubes recently announced, the 
new Voit balls will have little or no 
gas permeation, thus retaining for a 
longer time the officially specified 
amount of air. 


Since inflation will be less fre- 
quent, valves will last longer. Com- 
pared to pre-war balls, the new 
products are as superior as today’s 
fighter planes compared with those 
of 1940. Voit synthetic covers, for 
example, are virtually ageless, sun 
and weather having little or no de- 
teriorating effects. They are the only 
surfaces recommended by the serv- 
ices for use in the tropical South Pa- 
cific climate. Resistance to abrasion 
is increased many times—play in 
military camps today by members of 
our armed forces is proving that 
these balls last much longer on the 
roughest of surfaces—whether they 
are cement, asphalt, gravel or other 
outdoor surfaces. 

Since Voit originally developed 
the new synthetics for use in self- 
sealing fuel tanks for airplanes, they 
had to be impervious to gasoline. 
Tests prove they are likewise unaf- 
fected by oils, chemicals and per- 
spiration. 

Inasmuch as Voit covers are com- 
pletely synthetic, performance can 
be strictly controlled to meet all of- 
ficial requirements as to weight, 
bounce, size and all factors. 


The story behind these new balls 
is the story of American business in- 
genuity at war. Even before Pearl 
Harbor, Voit was busily engaged in 
manufacturing _ self-sealing fuel 
tanks for lend-lease, those wonder 
tanks that take bullet holes and seal 
themselves automatically. Anticipat- 
ing the lack of natural rubber, Voit 
immediately engaged in research in 
synthetic materials. Pearl Harbor, 
and its loss of natural rubber mar- 
ket, accelerated this research, of 
course. Enlarging its plant and in- 
creasing its personnel, Voit never- 
theless discovered that vital war or- 
ders necessitated the discontinuance 
of all civilian merchandise. 

Voit’s know-how in synthetics, in 


which it pioneered, plus its pre-war 
leadership in rubber-covered ath- 
letic equipment—a leadership so 
pronounced that the word “Voit” is 
synonymous with rubber-covered 
sports equipment—put the firm away 
out in front in today’s post-war 
planning. That is, Voit’s advanced 
knowledge, combined with its great- 
ly increased plant capacity, will re- 
sult in the manufacture of brand- 
new products which the company 
never before has made. A complete 
line of athletic goods is now being 
developed, and will be marketed 
soon, providing a diversified assort- 
ment of sporting goods for school 
use. 

Meantime, Voit is making plenty 
of the new synthetic basketballs, 
footballs, volley balls, soccer balls, 
and soft balls, which are being gob- 
bled up by the services for their far- 
flung programs as fast as Voit ma- 
chines are able to turn them out. 

The workers making these balls 
for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard boys have shown 
their regard for these boys by buy- 
ing War Bonds to the hilt. 

The Minute Man flag proudly 
waves over the plant along with Old 
Glory. Many of these workers are 
from the Middle West and South. 
They have their own softball and 
bowling leagues. They have their 
own semi-monthly publication, “The 
Grapevine.” Sixty-four Voit em- 
ployees are represented on the com- 
pany’s service flag. 

Eight Voit employees are former 
residents of Axis countries. Ameri- 
can citizens, they are now getting in 
their own private licks at Hitler and 
Tojo. Of intense interest to the em- 
ployees was a recent letter from a 
Voit service man in North Africa, 
describing his pleasure at using a 
Voit ball issued by his unit’s supply 
corps. 

Employee welfare receives prime 
consideration. A ‘safety program 
keeps injuries to an absolute mini- 
mum. Courses are given to company 
fire-fighting brigades on each of the 
three shifts. The “Candy Fund” pro- 
vides loans and outright gifts to em- 
ployees who suffer financial misfor- 
tune. A labor management commit- 
tee has functioned ‘since 1942. Em- 
ployees frequently make suggestions 
which help make production more 
efficient. 
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‘ WRESTLING FUNDAMENTALS 


(Continued from page 16) 


the opponent over onto his side. The 
next method employed is one in 
which we push the near arm of the 
opponent forward and at the same 
time pull his body across in front 
of the man on top. Another way is 
to place your head as a fulcrum just 
behind the shoulder of the man un- 
derneath, then, grasping the wrist 
and pulling it back and up, and at 
the same time pulling your opponent 
to the side off balance and winding 
up with a legal hammer-lock hold. 
These movements are demonstrated 
many times, and then practiced by 
the men in unison until they become 
natural. 


To escape from the bottom, a 
straight stand-up is used. Then a 
roll is taught; then we employ a sit- 
out; then we work up to what is 
known as a switch. The stand-up 
properly executed is one of the best 
moves for a novice to begin with. 


The switch is a simple movement 
but must be practiced many times 
daily and executed with speed and 
power. 


For the beginner, there is nothing 
as simple and effective as a half- 
Nelson and bar-arm, or a half-Nel- 
son and crotch hold for pinning an 
opponent. These holds are demon- 
strated and practiced time and time 
again until you can just feel them 
working and know that you have 
balance and that your opponent 
cannot escape. As you progress in 
skill, balance, and _ coordination, 
you will add many of the more in- 
tricate holds to your repertoire, but 
don’t make the mistake of trying too 
many holds until you have mastered 
the simpler methods. 


Above all, get into condition. Ac- 
complish this by the use of the ex- 
ercises listed above, and any others 
you care to add, and follow a strict 
training routine. Eat the proper 
foods, and eat at regular times, rest 
regularly, refrain from the use of 
tobacco and the use of spirituous 
liquors. If you have the desire to 
be a better man, get into shape and 
give wrestling a try and enjoy the 
feeling of self-confidence and a bet- 
ter disposition, and be a_ better 
sportsman and a better companion. 
Let’s wrestle! 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS COMMIT- 
TEE ACTIVITY 


(Continued from page 22) 


training, there are still approximate- 
ly 46 per cent of those examined 
who must be rejected because of be- 
ing unfit. Under these circumstances, 
it was pointed out that nothing must 
be left undone to secure greater ac- 
tivity in the matter of building up 
fitness. 

A sports hall of fame to be erect- 
ed in the national capital was pro- 
posed as a memorial project which 
would tend to emphasize the value 
of sports participation in the life of 
the nation. Such project would tend 
to centralize activities which are 
now more or less ineffective because 
the work in connection with each of 
the sports is promoted by separate 
localized groups. Plans for the proj- 
ect are still in the experimental 
stage, but this might develop into a 
type of Smithsonian Institution with 
special emphasis on research in 
sports projects as well as on museum 
exhibits designed to emphasize 
sports values. Actual plans for the 
project are still in the experimental 
stage. Proper machinery for formu- 
lating detailed plans was authorized. 
No actual construction work will be 
attempted until after the close of 
the war. 





TENNIS INSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 20) 


bleachers, watching others play. 

(4) To increase the number of 
players in each community who will 
eventually join their local tennis 
club, or, if no club serves the com- 
munity, will be sufficiently interest- 
ed in the game to organize a club 
which will provide opportunities for 
those who want to enjoy wholesome 
recreation on the courts. 
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Coaches and Schools 
Employment Service 


Editor’s Note: This is a free service offered by SOUTHERN COACH AND 
ATHLETE. Coaches seeking employment and schools needing coaches are in- 
vited to register with us, giving qualifications and other details. Since many 
of the applicants and positions are strange to us, it cannot be construed that 
we are recommending either, but we are glad to offer this free and confiden- 
tial service of putting the two in touch with each other. 


Your Headquarters 
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walk from Georgia Tech — 
Grant Field and R Bowl. 
wile tins or PO ios via tors ; MOLAR SUBMIS. 5 os ps ep acs Nera See 
600 outside rooms, each 
with bath and circulating Playing experience (what sport, position, etc.)......................00000. 


ice water .. . popular 
prices prevail in dining 
room and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 


Coaching experience (sports, positions) ..... 2.2... 2. ec ee cw en 
Mien mveusle tO Blart to WOrk.< 2... ca eee a eee ka adsense een 


EO ee 21D a a a emma ren: fp ROLE TAR RIN 5 ok eens race 





RENMEI ory BSI FL AEN LAs ect 2 RUN aay ON gt Saal ka Ree Ree DRURY CANE or cee 





























BECK & GREGG cre Ne Nesiienicivan pee eee 
H A R D W A R E Any physical handicaps 
COMPANY 


FOR SCHOOLS WANTING COACHES 





0 SS Eat erect creel Beh Peatee petra lea 4, SRN 5) cuevistiats Rae aes ease ace 








HELPING BUILD Size of school. . , ; Fhe SS ES ineie ee te ee Pee ere ee ek 


A NEW SOUTH Beis a0e Serene BO BORON, | ow oo i ee eee MOMOBB So ic oe ee 
FOR 76 YEARS 




















Experience desired............. .. Playing , DEBCNIOG. . 6.56655 








e When wanted to start to work....... SNES tia : 5S RORIELY. 3. A ee 





FRIEND OF Must coach, head in........... ote 5 5 ROTI. SES Serr 
SOUTHERN SCHOOLS Possible salary..... , soe #ny Other sources of income ...3..6..25 66678 
SINCE 1866 ‘ 


Athletic facilities on hand. Gymnasium............Football field........... 


Baseball park....... eric titers 5 RAL AY eee tn ce 





217 LUCKIE STREET, N. W. Other Pequirements ............00...6. S56 a stetys FS MPAA RE OM eee 





ATLANTA, GA. Send application 











Personal interview with 








1944 





RIDDELL 


The House of Quality and Service 


AND 


vany 
that 
den- 





Unless Regulations change our 
plans we will have for 1944 


FOOTBALL SHOES & CLEATS 


Styles O & OX R & RX 
77 & 77X with straight sole 


P & PX H & HX 
Z 89 


ay #4 & 5 Female Cleats 
a 7 BASKETBALL SHOES 




















- 56V 

ae TRACK SHOES 

2 Styles NX S 

ee | N x 
BASEBALL SHOES 

Bee Styles KB NB 


PLASTIC HELMETS 
In any School colors 





pa If we can get some of our help back 
we will have basketballs, footballs 
and volley balls. 


E | | JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


a 1259 N. WOOD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Soon after the Basketball Season ends, the IVORY SYSTEM repre- 
sentatives will be out on the road again, bringing I. S. Service to 
your school. 


We haven’t as many roadmen as we had in former years (you know 
where they are) but those that are left are striving valiantly to carry 


on the IVORY SYSTEM tradition of prompt, courteous and efficient 


service. 


em 
vor viele 


OF ATHLETIC 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 











